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proved too strong. In 1662 over a thousand
clergy laid down their livings rather than conform
to episcopal government and read the Liturgy,
Setting up as private teachers, they did rather
better for themselves than had the Anglican
clergy whom they had dispossessed during the
Interregnum, for their congregations were com-
posed largely of the thriving middle class of the
commercial towns, who were ready to pay
handsomely for their oratory. In London, Mr.
Cotton in the Great Almony, Baxter in Great
Russell Street, and the famous Manton in Covent
Garden, preached to packed and fashionable
congregations every Sunday.

The unlicensed preachers were a great thorn
in the side of the Government, whose practices
they constantly and quite naturally vilified in their
sermons. It seemed to loyal subjects as though
they were for ever planning a new revolution
and a second republic. But, to do them justice,
they were probably quite unconscious of any
ulterior purpose but a divine one; their gloomy
and awful prognostications on the fate of Church
and State seemed in their own eyes as inspired and
disinterested as the prophesying of Balaam. "I
preached," recorded honest Oliver Heywood,
"to a pretty full congregation at the house of
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